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Reminiscences of John Torrey 

By Dr. James Hyatt* 

I send a few rather trivial jottings relating to early times in the 
Torrey Club. To recall my earliest residence in New York city 
turns my mind back over sixty years ; and now early in my eighty- 
fourth year, I am reminded of the growing infirmities of life. 

It was at Albany, in 1856, that I became a member of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, listening 
to Agassiz, James Hall, and others, and to Dawson, LeConte, and 
others, at Montreal in 1857. In my sixteenth year I became in- 
terested in plant-studies. Several years previous to 1856 I had 
seen Dr. Torrey for the first time at his chemical lecture in the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons in upper Crosby St., and was 
delighted with his illustrations of osmosis. Not long after I fell 
into the way of seeing Dr. Torrey rather frequently in the Her- 
barium of Columbia', at 49th St., bringing him there an Usnea, a 
Diplopappus, a Ltizula, and other plants, to name. At one of my 
informal calls Mr. Austin was starting out equipped, in February, 
to collect mosses in North Jersey and Rockland for Sullivant. 
Before long I began at stated times to meet with Mr. Leggett, the 
Hoggs, and others, at the Herbarium. Afterward the project was 
started for incorporation at Albany, a constitution was drawn up, 
the name Torrey Club selected and the whole submitted to Dr. 
Torrey. Modestly he struck out Torrey from the title, but the 
name was afterward reinserted. There were regular club meetings, 
interesting discussions, the scrutiny of specimens, etc., and as a 
finish Dr. Torrey furnished, each time, a nice lunch of biscuits and 
cakes, and a cup of the most exquisite coffee ever tasted. Occa- 
sionally a visiting botanist would be present ; sometimes Dr. Gray, 
or Mr. Redfield from Philadelphia ; and once Professor Boeck of 
Christiania, who brought us pressed specimens from the Norwegian 
mountains. Through the Hogg brothers we secured Japanese 

*Dr. James Hyatt, of Honeymeadbrook, Bangall, Dutchess Co., N. Y., who, as 
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specimens, especially dwarf maples. Darlingtonia was shown from 
California and the southern species of Sarracenia. We received 
from Dr. Mellichamp the nutmeg hickory and the pecan. Packages 
of plants were constantly arriving from Dr. Torrey's former stu- 
dents. At one time I learned that a former student seeing Dr. 
Torrey so much and so constantly at work, said to him, "Dr. 
Torrey, I don't like to see you doing so much drudgery, here 
is a thousand dollars, take it and get you an assistant." It was in 
that way that Mr. LeRoy became curator at the herbarium. 

Once deploring to me the rapid and wide encroachments of 
the city on his wild-plant regions, Dr. Torrey thanked God for 
the great swamps and mountains which would be barriers to such 
inroads. His love for wild nature was shown in his selection of a 
country residence, near the top of a wooded hill in southeastern 
Rockland County, overlooking the Hudson. 

Once I was showing Dr. Torrey, without using it, a little 
amorphous silicon in a bottle, which I prized, as a mere dust of it 
had cost me a dollar. To see what he would say, I asked, " Dr. 
Torrey, what is that ? " He looked at it a minute and said : " It 
appears like ashes." I said, "Suppose it is the most abundant 
thing in the world that can be made visible ? " " Then," said he, 
"it must be silicon!" When I next called, it was Dr. Torrey's 
turn to show me specimens. One was tellurium, then more 
costly than gold, grain for grain. Another was selenium, that 
proteid element, in a small black shining cylinder. More still to 
be prized was a tube as large and long as a quill, containing a 
fine lot of shining crystals of silicon, which had been obtained by 
Prof. Wolcott Gibbs, of Harvard — who had learned chemistry 
under Torrey, and, when a lad, had listened to my own chemical 
lectures at Dr. Muhlenberg's St. Paul's College, near Flushing. 
After I had admired the specimens to his content, Dr. Torrey 
said, " Take them along with you." I could not refuse. 

Dr. Torrey was for years the chief of the U. S. Assay in Wall 
St., where he earned more money and had more leisure than ever 
anywhere else. It was a position of great responsibility. I re- 
member calling at his office in the assay, the Doctor sitting at 
his desk, while assayers would come in occasionally to report the 
result of the examination of some mass of gold. On his desk 
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then was a specimen of Quincy granite, and Dr. Torrey demon- 
strated to me that it was not syenite. 

Now, so far as I am aware, I am the only one who remains 
of the original members of the club. As these have one by one 
dropped into the other life a pang has rent me as I realized that I 
should no more enjoy the profit and pleasure of their companion- 
ship ; as of Ruger, the most unpretending and one of the most 
devout, faithful and capable. They were all like Dr. Torrey 
himself, possessed of the true spirit of a laborer in the fields of 
the infinities. No man was more kind than Dr. Torrey. He was 
ever ready to aid the learner, and was in everything as confiding as 
an ingenuous youth. Dr. Newberry, who followed, was my kind 
and valued friend, and was of great assistance to me. Professor 
Alphonso Wood I knew intimately, and worked with him con- 
siderably and with profit. He was a kind and most scholarly 
man, thorough and correct and I do not think he was fairly ap- 
preciated. 

Finally I send congratulations to every member of the Torrey 
Club. I salute all those whom I have known. May every suc- 
cess attend them. 



By Prof. Thomas C. Porter. 

It affords me special pleasure to offer here to-day a slight trib- 
ute, in the shape of reminiscences, to the memory of one whom I 
have long held in high esteem both as a scientist and as a gentle- 
man of noble character. 

My first acquaintance with Dr. Torrey began at the meeting of 
the American Association in Albany, in the year 1850, and his 
treatment of me, so much younger than himself, was most cordial 
and friendly. When walking together along the street, he went a 
considerable distance out of his way in order to show me, growing 
in a waste place, a very rare plant, specimens of which I collected 
and still have, Amarantlms crispus, a foreigner of uncertain origin. 

At another meeting of the American Association, held in Balti- 
more in the year 1858, Mrs. Lincoln-Phelps, who before her sec- 
ond marriage had published a little volume, amongst the earliest of 
our floras, and was still as fond as ever of her favorite science, 
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gave an elegant evening entertainment to the members of the 
Botanical Section. Her fine mansion was beautifully decorated 
with ferns, palms and a profusion of shrubs and odorous plants in 
flower. The assemblage of guests was large, and amongst them 
I remember Drs. Torrey, Gray, Darlington, and Pitcher, who were 
exceedingly polite and courteous to the lady of the house and her 
daughter. 

A few years later, Mr. Durand, of Philadelphia, gave a dinner 
to Drs. Torrey and Gray, then in the city, to which a number of 
gentlemen were invited, amongst whom it was my good fortune to 
be included. An amusing incident happened on that occasion. 
The question was asked why Professor Tuckerman, of Amherst, 
had been so long silent, and the reply was made that he had been 
engaged in courting, and had just married a wife. " How was 
that brought about?" inquired one of the company, to whom 
another responded, " I suppose he must have taken a great lichen 
to her." 

In the year 1867, under the direction of the late Dr. George 
Thurber, a banquet was held at the Astor House, of this city, in 
honor of Dr. John Torrey. The guests were numerous and many 
of them came from a distance, for the celebration was not a local 
one. In the buttonhole of each could be seen a sprig of Torreya. 
Enthusiasm and good-fellowship prevailed, and the addresses de- 
livered showed that the homage paid to the distinguished botanist 
was sincere and hearty. The only portion of what was then 
spoken which has not yet faded from my memory is the conclu- 
sion of my own address. I said that Dr. Torrey lived fully up to 
the famous motto of Linnaeus, Famam extendere factis. Void of 
jealousy, gentle, just to all, loving science for its own sake and 
averse to controversies and quarrels, he was content to let his ex- 
cellent work speak for itself. 

In the summer of 1870, Dr. Torrey attended the commence- 
ment of Lafayette College at Easton, and by his request, and on 
his recommendation the faculty conferred the honorary degree of 
Ph.D. on Mr. Bolander, of California. When he left, he invited 
me and my two daughters to visit him in New York. The invita- 
tion was accepted and we reached his dwelling in the Columbia 
College buildings some time in the month of August. The Doctor 
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had planned a botanical excursion for us two to Tom's River, New 
Jersey, whither we went, and entertained by old friends of his, who 
resided there, devoted several days to exploration over and around 
Barnegat Bay. Not a few interesting plants were collected, but 
we failed to find the Schizaea, or Lycopodium Carolinianum, which 
usually grows with it. Toward the close of the week, our host 
and hostess drove us up, seven miles through the deep sand, to 
the town of Manchester, where we were to pass the night, at the 
thought of which my heart sank within me, when I saw a dozen 
or more of the natives seated on benches in front of the inn, each 
with a branch of a tree or bush, fighting off the bloodthirsty mos- 
quitoes. But my fears were needless. The landlord slipped me 
into a little back chamber on the ground floor, where wire-screens 
kept out the insect pests, and I slept soundly. 

The next morning Dr. Torrey debated with himself, pro and con, 
whether it would be prudent to pay a visit to his botanical friend, 
Dr. Knieskern, who lived in the neighborhood. The obstacle in 
the way was this : Dr. K.'s wife cherished an intense dislike to his 
botanical work and had once opened her mind to Dr. Torrey, and 
reproached him for encouraging her spouse to waste his valuable 
time on worthless weeds, to the detriment of his medical practice. 
He now shrank from again facing such music, and so I lost the 
opportunity of making the personal acquaintance of Dr. K., whose 
striking photograph adorns my album, and his Rynchospora my 
herbarium. 

Those days of pleasant intercourse can never be forgotten. 
They enlarged our acquaintance with each other, and I found him 
uniformly kind, patient, quiet in his manner and yet genial and full 
of spirit, without assumption and ready to enrich me from his am- 
ple stores of knowledge. One thing I remember well. In de- 
scribing his experiences in California, he said that he had counted 
1,200 rings on the felled trunk of one of the giant sequoias, and 
that those between 6 and 700 years ago were much closer than 
either before or after, and thus chronicled the slower growth of a 
century. 

It is a matter for regret that, whilst the generic name of this 
magnificent and long-lived tree on the Sierra Nevada, and of the 
redwood along the coast, is likely to stand for ages to come in 
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commemoration of the Indian, George Guesto, the Torreya of the 
Yosemite Valley and of Florida is already superseded by Tumion. 
This, however, cannot obscure the fame of the great botanist. He 
has other monuments near at hand, just as durable and far more 
eloquent. Passing by his mountain in the Rockies of Colorado, 
close to that of Dr. Gray, his name meets us in the title of the Club 
at whose call we are now assembled, and look where we may, we 
see everywhere around us fruit from seed sown by a master, for no 
doubt it is chiefly to his example, inspiration, and labors in the past 
that Columbia University and the City of New York owe this grand 
edifice with its thorough equipments, its economic museum, and 
its extensive herbarium, the superb conservatory opposite, and the 
broad and beautiful garden and park in the midst of which they 
stand. Had he foreseen all this in dim prophetic vision his heart 
would have been gladdened. Had he lived to behold it, his joy 
would have been greater still. 

" Honor to whom honor is due !" 



By Charles H. Peck, State Botanist 

It was not my good fortune to be personally acquainted with 
Doctor Torrey, but I none the less have learned to esteem him, 
and I would emphasize all that has been said here this day in his 
praise and honor. We all delight to honor the benefactors of our 
race, whether they are scientists, theologians, philanthropists, 
statesmen or generals of the army. Dr. Torrey, by his botanical 
work and leadership, has been a benefactor, not only to the botan- 
ists of his day, but also to all those who have or shall come after 
him. In my work, as his successor, in trying to complete and 
perfect the State Herbarium, the foundation of which he so well 
laid, and in trying more fully to elucidate our state flora, I am 
constantly reminded of him, and in my references to the specimens 
he placed in the herbarium, and to the plant descriptions he wrote 
and published in the Netv York State Flora, I seem to be con- 
sulting him and looking to him for advice and information, so that 
my acquaintance with him seems to me to be scarcely less intimate 
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than that of those more fortunate botanists who associated with 
him personally and who met him face to face. It is, therefore, a 
great pleasure to me to unite with you all this day in giving ex- 
pression to our common feelings of love and admiration of him as 
a man and a botanist. I doubt not, if he could be with us in this 
magnificent building, erected as a memorial to him, he would say 
to us that the warm place he holds in our hearts and the expres- 
sions of our esteem and kind remembrance are more precious to 
him than this great and visible structure, noble and enduring a 
monument as it is. 



